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incidents of the play, with one or two exceptions only, are
striking testimony in this direction.
His many-sidedness. Like Ulysses Henry is capable of play-
ing many parts and each of them well. This is well-expressed by
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the following passage,
"Hear him but reason in divinity,
And all-admiring with an inward wish
You would devise the king were made a prelate:
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs,
You would say it hath been all-in-all his study:
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear
A fearful battle render'd you in music:
Turn him to any cause of policy,
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose,
Familiar as his garter."
His uniform success as statesman, as soldier, and as lover is due
in great measure to his straightforwardness. With quick, clear
insight he sees what must be aimed at, with unqualified bluntness
he declares that nothing short of what he demands will satisfy
him, and with a confidence that no opposition can diminish he
pursues his end until his untiring perseverance at length accom-
plishes his purpose, his energy being no less conspicuous than his
infinite resourcefulness, which finds vent in his wit as well as in
his strategy.
His consideration of others. This pleasing trait in the character
of Henry V. is exemplified in his conduct towards York, Erping-
ham, Fluellen, and Williams, and in his regard for the welfare
of his soldiers. It is "good old knight" and "brave York,"
and he "must perforce compound with mistful eyes "when he
hears of the death of his " good uncle" York. He is pleased to
wear the leek "for a memorable honour," saying,
"For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman,"
and he will not have either Williams or Fluellen suffer in carry-
ing out the practical joke that he still loves so well, and, while
all rest, his consideration for his soldiers impels him to be abroad
when a less considerate commander would have been reposing.
Nor must we forget the regard that is evident in his remark to
Erpingham on the eve of Agincourt,
" A good soft pillow for that good white head
Were better than a churlish turf of France."
Moreover he will not allow the French to be plundered
although he is at war with them. When he hears of Bardolph's
punishment he says, " We would have all such offenders so cut